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truths of such a sort. The fact is that, — although we are not told what 
the critical method would discover as ultimate truths, — one suspects that, 
in the absence of any equally clear ideas about the marks and limits of the 
unmiltelbare Erkenntnis der Vernunft, the Friesian criticism tends to a 
more ready acceptance of dogmatic metaphysical maxims than did the 
so-called dogmatists. 

The volume concludes with a paper, largely mathematical in character, 
on the concept of infinity, in which the writer, G. Hessenberg, pertinently 
describes some of the recent innovations in the theory of number-concepts 
as "mathematical mysticism," and reaches, after an extended technical 
analysis, the apparently paradoxical but really very sane and chastening 
conclusion that "the mathematician has to do with only such infinite series 
as arise through the exhaustion of a finite magnitude^' — i. e., arise as 
limiting concepts in the progressive division of, or subtraction from, mani- 
folds which are conceived from the outset as given wholes, and, therefore, 
as really finite. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

Washington University. 

La logique des sentiments. Par Th. Ribot. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. — pp. 
x, 200. 

After a preliminary consideration of the possibility of association be- 
tween purely affective states, the decision being given in the negative, M. 
Ribot undertakes to investigate the constituent elements of the logic of 
sentiment. He finds that rational logic and affective logic were closely 
intermingled in a primitive stage of mental life, and that rational logic has 
only gradually freed itself from the influence of emotion. While the for- 
mer leads to a conclusion, the logic of sentiment is governed from the out- 
set by an end, that is, a foregone conclusion, and its material consists of 
'judgments of value,' hence of appeals to emotion. While rational logic 
is governed by the principle of contradiction, the logic of sentiment is 
careless of contradiction, since it deals with human desires and these are 
in no way destroyed by being incompatible with each other. Rational 
logic is determined by the objective order ; the logic of sentiments, by the 
subjective nature of the reasoner, his desires and aversions, or those of 
the person whom he seeks to convince. 

Five principal types of affective reasoning are discussed : Passional rea- 
soning, or that of the man under the influence of some fixed emotion like 
love or jealousy ; unconscious reasoning, through which an emotion sud- 
denly gives place to one of opposite character ; imaginative reasoning, il- 
lustrated in men's beliefs about a future state, in divination, and to a less 
degree in magic, where the intellectual element is more dominant ; justi- 
factory reasoning, where a belief already fixed seeks to allay all possible 
disturbance of its serenity ; and such mixed affective-rational cases as 
special pleading, oratory, etc. 
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The fourth chapter deals with the affective type of creative imagination, 
where the material of the structure consists wholly of emotional states. 
This is found pure only in music. M. Ribot reiterates the statement made 
in his Essai sur l' imagination creatrice that thoroughly musical persons do 
not associate music with visual imagery, and supports it by new testimony. 
The dance, he suggests, offers us an instance of an extinct form of affec- 
tive creation, having been originally "almost wholly a creation of the 
emotional life." Less typical examples of creative imagination dealing 
with affective material are to be found in symbolism and in the early stages 
of mysticism. 

In conclusion, M. Ribot maintains that affective logic has a field of its 

own ; that it is an attempt to rationalize our instincts, and that so long as 

man has needs and desires, it is not likely to disappear. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Vassar College. 

Maine de Biran's Philosophy of Will. By Nathan E. Truman. (Cor- 
nell Studies in Philosophy, No. 5.) New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1904. — pp. v, 93. 

With all the interest which in recent years has been felt in voluntaristic 
psychology and philosophy, there has been hitherto no good account in 
English of the work of Maine de Biran. The detailed and painstaking 
exposition of his system offered in this monograph may justly be regarded 
as a contribution to our philosophical literature. The author has escaped 
the danger, somewhat natural to a young writer, of exaggerating the 
importance of the thinker whom he has studied. If any one, allured 
by the extravagant praise given to Maine de Biran by Cousin and other 
French critics, approaches his philosophy in the expectation of discover- 
ing rare but neglected treasures, Dr. Truman will be the first to dispel 
such an illusion. "Even with the most sympathetic interpretation," he 
tells us, " Biran cannot be placed among philosophers of the first rank." 

The author emphasizes the value of the works of Biran first edited by 
E. Naville in 1859, the Essai sur les fondements de la psychologie and the 
Nouveaux essais d'anthropologie. He rejects, however, the view of Na- 
ville that Biran's development may be regarded as having passed through 
three successive and clearly defined stages, and insists throughout that his 
entire philosophy springs from one fundamental principle, — the signifi- 
cance of the consciousness of effort and will. Convenient as Naville' s 
division may be for practical purposes, "it conveys an erroneous impres- 
sion of the relation of the several parts of Biran's work" (p. 4). 

The relation of Biran to earlier thinkers receives careful attention. It 
is shown that, while he agrees in general with the empiricists that all mental 
content is derived from sensation, he discovers an active empirical factor 
in the feeling of effort which constitutes the self. The original content of 
experience breaks up into an active and a passive element. It is the pres- 



